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children’s Xewspaper, April 10 , 1)13 

Frankenstein Monster 


'T’he battle for life or death is the battle 
1 between the Invisibles, between the 
spirit of good and the spirit of evil ; yet it is 
true that the invisible spirit creates its weapons 
and defences, and the day has conie when 
the nations hold their breath as two of man’s 
devices contest for the prize of the world. 

Dramatic it is to watch this fateful scene, 
for the Submarine is challenging civilisation 
and the Aeroplane has accepted the challenge. 
Neither Shakespeare, ranging the whole 
gamut of human things, nor Milton, soaring 
into Paradise, could ever ‘ have imagined 
that the power of mentp continue to live 
in freedom would be decided up in the clouds 
or down in the sea. 

There has been no situation like it since 
history began. Both these instruments of 
fate on which our destiny depends were 
unimaginable a few generations since. Both 
were invented by simple men who longed for 
nothing more than the enjoyment of a natural 
life of serenity and good will. Alas, that 
dreams should go so oft agley. 

The Boy at Conowingo Creek 

It was' about the same time in the last 
quarter of the 18th century that the first 
English aeronaut and the first American 
submarine man were exploring the. clouds 
and the waters ; an Oxford pastrycook, who 
lies in that city, rose thousands of feet and 
came dawn five miles away, and David 
Bushnell, the American, took his one-man 
submarine under a British warship and just 
missed blowing it to bits. Little can either have 
dreamed of what would come of his adventure. 

As the, century was closing and-the Age of 
Invention was dawning, there was born 
in a farmhouse by Conowingo Creek, at 
Little Britain in Pennsylvania, a boy named 
Robert Fulton, who grew up'thinking that 
two freedoms were necessary for America— 
free trade and a free ocean. He was alarmed 
to see the growth of the European Fleets, 
which he knew America could never match, 
and he turned his mind to the idea of giving, 
his country a device that would make an 
enemy fleet useless if it should come. 

He ma.de a submarine, stayed in it 25 feet 
deep for, four hours, took it under a ship, 
and blew the vessel into fragments. He knew 
the power he had brought into the world, and 
he went to France, where he built the 
Nautilus, and asked Napoleon to let him 
use it against the British Fleet, for no other 
purpose or reward than to contribute to 
peace and the freedom of the seas. He took it 
into the Seine and submerged with two other 
men and a lighted candle, and Napoleon gave 

him ten thousand francs tocarrvon his work. 

* 

Breakfast With Pitt 

. But peace came too soon with the Treaty of 
Amiens, and a new minister put a stop to 
these new-fangled ideas—until Napoleon 
decided to invade England and Robert 
Fulton came across to Dover, had breakfast 
with Pitt at Putney, and agreed on a demon¬ 
stration outside Walrner Castle. So the 
curly-headed American in his smart frock- 
coat, who had presented Napoleon with an 
idea that might have made the Corsican 
master of the world, appeared at Walrner, 
where a distinguished party gathered on the 
-terrace a week before Trafalgar. 

Fulton had brought his models of sub¬ 
marines, steamships, and torpedoes, and the 


party saw two rowing-boats each carrying a 
torpedo to a submarine. On being set free- 
they exploded according to plan under a 
captured brig, which rose bodily into the 
air and split in two. The people on the beach 
and the company on the terrace were spell¬ 
bound, and it seemed that Fulton’s triumph 
had come ; but in a day or two came the 
news of Trafalgar, and the call for new 
inventions passed away.- Soon there was 
sitting on that same terrace, talking to Pitt, 
the man who lost Trafalgar for Napoleon, 
Admiral Villeneuve ; Pitt allowed him to- 
go Up to London to see Nelson’s funeral, .so 
strange a w'orld it was. 

ptTT w'as called “the greatest fool that ever 
was ’ ’ for encouraging the submarine, 
which might deprive us of the command of 
the seas, and Fulton went home a disappointed 
man, spending his genius on steamboats. 

Wonder on Wonder 

But his ^submarihe was n'ot done with. 
Fifty years after his death.subiharines were 
defending his country in the Civil War; one 
had a hole in the bottom through which a 
diver got out to put a torpedo under a ship, 
but others worked with 80 h-p engines, and 
carried nine men, and were fifty yards long. 
Since then the submarine has grown into a 
miracle of power and wonder which would 
command our admiration if it were not all 
meant fordevastation.a veritableFrankenstein 
monster. It is probably the most completely 
evil device that, has emerged from the brain 
of man. 

jpJiDDEN in the sea, it will pick up sound and 
•sight and build up power. No man has yet 
discovered how to see far through water, but 
the submarine’s periscope, by a marvellous 
arrangement of prisms, gives it a view of the 
surface, concentrating on the thing it wants 
or sweeping the whole circle. A hydrophone 
will pick up sound so well that often a crew 
will take off their boots lest they should be 
heard walking down in the sea. We must 
think it all more wonderful than Nature’s 
fish, and yet more marvellous still is the great 
steel fish it carries. 

The Marvellous Torpedo 

The torpedo which it can send ten thousand 
yards on its terrible journey; timed and set so 
that it will then meet and sink a battleship, 
is one of the most wonderful and fearful 
inventions of the human mind. It weighs 
one or two tons and has three compartments, 
a charge of explosive, a chamber of air, and 
the engines. As it leaves the submarine a 
lever is thrown back admitting air to the 
engines, causing the propellers to revolve 
and drive the torpedo on its desperate 
mission. It may be. ten or fifteen minutes or 
more before it reaches its.target ; it may be 
diverted on its way, may rise or sink, but 
whatever deflects it from its path of death 
will be put right by the brain within it, and 
it will arrive. 

s the air in. its chamber is used up its 
buoyancy varies and the pressures will 
change, but the tprpedo will adjust itself. It 
will use the pressures of different levels to 
work rudders which direct it up or down and 
counter any tendency to go astray. If it 
should turn aside a gyroscope will work a 
steering mechanism which keeps it straight. 

Strong as its metal work is, the torpedo 
will need more energy than metal can stand, 



* 

Send Him Victorious, Happy 
and Glorious 



King George the Sixth was one of the happjest men on 
board a battleship the other night, when he said goodbye 
to one of our admirals and shared a con'cert with the crew 


And out he went in the world and toiled j! 

In his own appointed way; ij 

And the people blessed him, the land was glad, j 
And the King was well and gay. c j 

Boys Will Be Boys 

We remember Sir Charles day about a new , gas-lighter to 
Boys when he was blowing save matches.' " • 

bubbles for scientific purposes, He makes a paste of chlorate 
and nearly half a century ago he of potash and silicate of soda, 
weighed the world in_an under- and glues a button of it at the 
ground crypt at Oxford with the ■ e nd of a stick. It will strike a 
aid of quartz fibres. spark against a safety-match 

Now we hear, that he still digs box sufficient ( to light the gas of 
in his garden at St Marybourne, a stove, and the cost is a penny.. 
Andover, though he was 88 a few But Sir Charles found that if 
weeks ago. He still finds time to anyone tried to make and sell 
think out inventions, and wrote this cheap invention the Excise 
to a scientific paper the other would clap.a tax of 2s6d on it. 


Continued from the previous column 
and so it creates new energy as 
it needs it by increasing the heat 
of the air in its chamber, allow¬ 
ing for greater speed or a wider 
range. . , 

That is only a peep at this 
frightful monster which is chal¬ 
lenging freedom and the entire 
existence of all we live for, and we 
may wonder what will come next. 
What' has come to combat the 
submarine.is the aeroplane, and 
of all the . wonders we know 
we may ask ourselves if anything 
is stranger than this—that 
the greatest thing the submarine 


fears down in the sea is the aero¬ 
plane up in the sky. 

From the clouds a man dis¬ 
covers ruins buried in the earth 
and submarines in the sea. Man 
will not bb destroyed by the things 
he makes, for if an enemy hides 
in the ocean man sends an eye 
into the clouds to find him. That 
is the sort of world we have come 
to, terrifying, but the triumph of 
the mind which is the servant of 
the soul of man. We can do 
-what we will, and can live or 
perish. Out- powers are ours to 
lead mankind to Hell's Gate or to 
Paradise. , Arthur Mee 
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The Happy Banker 

V/Jany boys and girls of today, and many grown-ups, will 
grieve to hear that Sir Max Bonn, the City banker, has 
passed on at the age of 66. He was a good friend of all boys 
and girls, and especially during his last -40 years. . . 


Sir Max was born in New York 
In 1877, and educated there and 
at Munich University, where he 
took a good degree in economics. 
He came to. London before the 
last war to found his own.bank, 
and served this country well in 
both her wars against Germany 
as an' expert in commercial and 
financial affairs. But very early 
in his career, he began to take an 
interest' in the lives of the poorer 
children of London's East End, 
half a mile from his offices. T 

We can only compare him, if in 
a somewhat smaller way, to our 
own great educational benefactor, 
Sir Halley Stew-art,' whose 
scholarships have enabled so 
many British children to enjoy 
the university education which 
Sir Halley himself was denied. 
Max Bonn’s benefactions were, 
however, less known, for he gave 
almost in secret, taking the 
closest interest in any family he 
was helping. 

A friend of the C N knew such 
a family over 30 years ago, a 
hard-working saddler and his 
wife and their five sons, who 
lived in ‘ Spitalfields. All the 
boys were bright, merry, clever, 
and courageous. Max Bonn took 
a fancy to them,'helped them all 
at school, and sent two to Cam¬ 
bridge. 

The most brilliant of them all, 
now a distinguished King's 


Counsel, grew up to become 
a close friend of his benefactor, 
and Max Bonn lived long enough 
to see his friend’s son Become 
a King's Scholar at Eton and 
giye pfomise of a career as 
notable as that of his father, 

During the last war the banker 
urged on the Government the im¬ 
portance of keeping boys and 
giris out of blind-alley jobs, 
which attracted them by fairly 
good wages for a couple of. years 
and then left them stranded. He 
was instrumental in forming the 
London Advisory Council for 
Juvenile Employment to improve 
the prospects of permanent work 
for young people, and was 
knighted in 1921 for his work as 
chairman of this body. He may 
be called, in fact, "father" of 
the juvenile employment ex-' 
changes as we know.them,at the 
present.time. . 

. ..Another interest of Sir Max 
Bonn was the famous Bacteri¬ 
ology Department of St Mary's 
Hospital "in Paddington. 

He was a little man, trim of ’ 
figure, with a soft and pleasing 
voice, and an engaging twinkle 
in his dark eyes. He was utterly 
modest and without any sense-of' 
self-importance. Anyone could 
approach him and be sure of a 
kind and friendly hearing. He 
was a very happy as well as a 
very good man. 


A Man of Eight Wars 


'A. dmiral Sir Walter Cowan, 
nearing- his 73rd birthday, is 
home from Italy, where he has 
been a prisoner for nearly a year. 
Because of his few inches he has 
been called Admiral Tich. 

Last May at Tobruk he was 
standing in a Bren gun carrier 
when two armoured cars, one 
German and one Italian, came 
towards him, stopping 40 yards 
away 1 . The Axis attack had 
already swept over the position, 
and the captain of the Italian 
car sent four men to fetch the 
admiral in, to which, he replied 
by emptying his revolver at them. 
They ran back, and the captain 
then called upon the little 
admiral to surrender.’ He refused. 

The Italian captain replied 
with a burst of machine-gun fire 
which missed. "Very poor shoot¬ 
ing,” commented.the admiral. A 

Three Friends and 
the CLB 

The Church Lads- Brigade jias 
lost one of its founders. 

More than half a century ago 
the idea of starting this brigade 
of young Christian soldiers came 
to Walter Mallock Gee and it re¬ 
ceived the earnest support of Dr 
Winnington' Ingram, who was 
London's /much-loved bishop for 
so many years. In 1891, before 
Dr Ingram became Bishop of 
London, the Brigade started, 
thanks to the financial help given 
by Dr Ingram’s friend, Lepnard 
Noble. 

These 'three men saw the 
Church Lads Brigade grow many 
thousands strong and today it 
has 35,000 members. Walter Gee 
died some years ago and now 
Colonel Noble has passed to his 
inheritance in his 84th year, hav¬ 
ing maintained his interest lo 
the. end in the great organisation 
he helped to found; 


second order to put up his hands 
was disregarded, ■ and there was 
yet another burst of machine-gun 
fire, which also missed. Still the 
gallant old-sailor would not take 
cover. "I wasn’t feeling that 
way,” he explains. But since he 
felt that his enemy had not taken 
proper advantage of a good 
chance, he walked up to him and 
asked.him what he wanted. 

.A wave of the hand towards 
the car was the answer, and the 
admiral climbed in, and began 
his journey to the Italian prison- 
camp,. from which he has now 
been exchanged. 

Will he retire from the fight? 
Not a bit of it. He has said he 
wants to die fighting. Sir Walter 
joined the Navy when he was 12, 
and has fought in eight wars. 
He intends to see this one out, 
he says. 

Russia Expects 

By the Russian Ambassador 

My country and my people are 
expecting that all our allies, and 
most particularly Great Britain 
and the United States,' will "do 
their maximum in the nearest 
future, in order to bring this 
terrible war to an end at the 
earliest possible opportunity, 

Germany has had a number of 
very nasty knocks, especially in 
the. east, but' she is not yet 
beaten/ We have still a long 
and hard road to travel before 
our final goal is achieved—and 
our final goal is and must be 
the complete crushing of 
Hitlerite Germany, 

- The future of mankind and 
the future’ of our two countries 
are being forged now, I think, 
also, that the future of our rela¬ 
tions is being forged in the 
course of this war. 


Sixpence For 
Charles Darwin 

The Last of His 
Boys 

Between eighty and ninety 
years ago a tall bearded man, 
looking severe and worried, sat 
at the desk in his study, working 
anxiously. ■ 

The law of his house was that 
he must not be disturbed during 
the time set apart for his 
labours, but as he sat so engaged 
the door opened quietly, and the 
chubby face of a four-year-old 
boy peeped solemnly in. Gravely, 
addressing the tall man, his 
father, the little boy said, "If 
you’ll turn out and play wiz us 
I’ll give you sispence.” 

The big, stern man got up 
from his desk, sneaked out on 
tiptoe, went and played with his 
tempters, and did no more work 
that morning. 

The great man was Charles 
Darwin, and the last of his four 
boys, who tempted him out to 
play, has just passed on to his 
inheritance. He was Major 
Leonard Darwin, born in the 
middle of last century and living 
to be 93. When he was a little 
lad his father came into the 
drawing-room apd found him 
dancing on the sofa. "Oh, 
Lenny, Lenny,” said Darwin, 
“that’s against all the rules!” 
Whereupon Lenny' said, "Then I 
think you’d better get out of the 
room.” As a man he joined 
several scientific expeditions, sat 
in Parliament, and w as. a good 
friend of the science of Eugenics, 
which has as its aim the im¬ 
provement of the human family. 

Britons Never 
Shall Be Slaves 

One of the most amusing 
stories of this war has been told 
by a British submarine gunner 
who was among the prisoners re¬ 
cently released by exchange. 

He and a comrade escaped 
from an Italian camp, and by 
posing as Germans managed to 
roam the countryside for nine 
days before they were arrested 
on suspicion. For over two 
hours at the local police station 
they protested that they were 
Germans, but a closer examina¬ 
tion gave them away, for tattooed 
on the comrade’s chest were the 
words Rule Britannia. No pos¬ 
sible doubt remained as to which 
country was nearest this man’s 
heart, and the two friends went 
sadly back to captivity. Patriot¬ 
ism had been too much! 

THINGS SEEN 

An air-raid warden carrying 
three newly-born kittens in his 
helmet. 

Daffodils at ninepence a dozen 
on a barrow and four shillings in 
a shop. 

Two car chassis, some spare 
wheels, ah old bicycle, and three 
push-chairs in a hedge-bottom 
near a village which has just lost 
its iron railings. t 

A teaspoon tied with a string 
to a station buffet counter, each 
customer leaving it in a bowl of 
water. 
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Little News Reels 


'J'hree shipw-recked men have 
survived life on a- raft for 
83 days, drifting over 2000 miles. 

About 800,000 cycles will be 
made-in this country-this year.. 

Signs are to be fixed _to lamp- 
posts and • bus-stop - standards 
shotting the way to Underground 
stations in London , . ■ 

The British Empire and the 
United States are to hold a con¬ 
ference at Bermuda on the. 
refugee problem; it is hoped to 
plan for. the relief of hundreds 
of thousands of persecuted 
people. 

Mr Eden’s warm reception in 
America and Canada, and his 
speech on cooperation in' the 
Peace, have had an excellent 
effect among the Allies. 

The Indian Air Force is ten 
years old this month, and has now 
tew complete squadrems. 

A great mound how being 
excavated near Bagdad, once 
thought to be the Tower of 
Babel, is now known to be the 
capital of the ■Kassite king 
Kurigalzu, ivho ruled in Mesopo¬ 
tamia soon after the death of 
Tutankhamen in Egypt; the 
Kassites overran Babylonia about 
1780 B C and ruled there nearly 
600 years. 

■ ’J'he C N sends its greeting to 
the unknown friend at Cape 
Town who sent-the Editor a fine 
box of chocolates. 

There, are now only 16 taxis 
working in all Paris-. ' • 

An American journalist com¬ 
plains that the rent of a single 
room has been raised in London 
from six to nine guineas a week. 


The first transatlantic round 
trip in the same plane in’ a 
single day has' been completed 
by Captain J. H. Hart of Pan- 
American Airways, who. fiew> 
from Brazil to a West African 
port and back in 23 hours 59 
minutes. ' 

An old lady at Sideup, whose 
mother died during the.last war 
at 101, has just kept 'her 100 th 
birthday; -she is Mrs Jane-Peck- 
bam, whose nephew (Mr Frank 
Wood) has been three times Mayor 
of Canterbury. 

The first State . theatre 'in 
England is to be opened at 
Bristol next month, under the 
control of CEMA (Council for 
the Encouragement of Music and 
the Arts); the Old Vic Company 
Kill play She Stoops to Conquer. 

About 70 per cent of out- 
rubber is used in tyres and 
about 50,000 tons'a year is being 
fitted to civilian vehicles; of ibe 
tyres returned for retreading 
only 30 per cent can be used 
again, the rest -having been 
ruined by carelessness. 

^ destroyer . 'that has now 
been torpedoed landed or 
brought away 62,000 troops at 
Tobruk and carried there 34,000 
tons of supplies without the loss 
of a life. 

A Commander of the Royal 
Navy writes to express indignation 
at the fact that' he has just re¬ 
ceived from his tailor a bill for 
nearly £25 for a working suit and 
cap, about £2 15s being purchase 
tax. - , 

Mrs Thomas Dorman' of 
Girvan has been collecting 
salvage for three years, and has 
brought her total up to 18 tons. 


'J'he King has become Patron of 

. Empire Youth Sunday, to be 
observed this year on May 16, 
when youth throughout the 
Empire will join together .in an 
act of Christian witness and dedi¬ 
cation. 

Air Scouts have been helping 
Wings for Victory Weeks by build¬ 
ing model aircraft as exhibits. 

A Rover Scout Creiv has been 
formed among old Scouts and 
young men serving in the First 
Army in North Africa, and it has 
already made- contact with local 
French Scouts. 

Six volunteers for the Guide 
International Service for relief 
work after the war recently had 
excellent practice when they took 
complete charge for a week-end 
of a nursgry school for under 
fives. 

At a united service for the 
A T C, Naval Cadets, G T C, and 
others, at a Hendon kinerta, both 
Protestants and Roman Catholics 
were represented, the sermon 
being by a Roman Qatholic priest 
. who expressed the . need for re¬ 
ligious unity. - 


Youth News Reel 


Guides of Sanquhar .{Dumfries) 
liave collected lOiO books for the 
Merchant Navy. 

■J'he ...Guide Fund for the. B P 
' Memorial has now reached 
£81,492, the final special target 
month having raised £26,765. 

The Kingfisher patrol of the 1st 
Petts Wood Guides entertained 30 
wounded soldiers to a kinemn 
show followed by tea at which, 
with the kind cooperation of the 
hen-run, real eggs were served! 

The Junior Red Cross has sent 
a. cheque for £175 to Mrs 
Churchill's Russia Fund. 

Jn the'’two' years since it was 
formed the . Sigdon Read 
School Red Crocs Link, Dalston, 
has raised £174 for war charities. 

£84 has been raised for- the 
Prisoners of War Fund by the Hiil 
Girls Modern School at Thurnscoe, 
near Rotherham, the money being 
faised by-toys and concerts. 

A Red Cross Link at the Ursu- 
line High School , .Brentwood, has 
made 100 toys for poor children 
’and raised £20 by a sale. 


A Righteous Voice From Munich 


These brave irords arc from a 
sermon preached by Cardinal 
Faulhaber of Munich a few 
weeks ago, aiid broadcast by the 
Vatican. 

- J'he Church does not want to 
meddle -in party politics, and 
it does not intend to take sides 
in the question of how countries 
run their various internal 
affairs. But the Church cannot 
be -impartial concerning the 
great principles on which inter¬ 
national life should be based. 

Justice is fundamental in 
social life, and without it no 
community can exist; or, if it 
has Joeen built by force, it can¬ 


not exist long. We have in our 
hearts a knowledge of what is 
right and what is wrong. It is 
right to leave in every man's 
possession what belongs to him, 
to keep one's word, and to re¬ 
spect treaties. This is an ob¬ 
jective right, untouched by the 
actions of men, applying to all of 
them, and among the things 
which are eternal. 

The State must not put force 
in the place of justice. It needs 
to use force to keep order, but 
,that force should not supplant 
the law. The State should not 
make utility the test of what is 
right or wrong. 
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The.Shij 

J Iexp.v Kaiser, the production 
genius who is doing sc 
much to win the war for the 
Allied Nations, is at it again. 

Hardly have we become used 
to the achievement of this 
brilliant. and forceful American 
in the almost-magical delivery of 
numerous merchant ships, than 
he has a new surprise for us. 
Something else which will help to • 
solve the urgent problems of our 
war at sea has been produced by 
his amazing foresight. 

Mr Kaiser is now building a 
new type of dual-purpose air¬ 
craft-carrier, not in the US but 
at a Vancouver shipyard in 
British Columbia. He has just 
' called at the White House to 
present a mpdel of the new 
vessel to Mr Roosevelt. 


Wizard 

.This type cf ship will transport 
aircraft as well as do the vitally 
important job of the aircraft- 
carrier. The first of these 
"Kaisercraft " is being launched 
this month by Mrs Roosevelt, it 
is now nearing completion. But 
Mr Kaiser says that by the end 
of this year these ships will be 
delivered at the rate of six a 
month. 

It sounds incredible, impos¬ 
sible. But Henry Kaiser- has 
already achieved what everybody 
thought was impossible, so we 
have no reason to doubt his 
promise. How Hitler must rage 
at the thought of men like Henry 
Kaiser being at the service of 
the free world, for they spell his 
doom and the doom of all his 
jackals. 


The Old m 1971 


. 3 

A Tale of Three Flags 


Sir William Beveridge again 
directs attention to the ageing 
character of our population. . In 
1971 (only 23 years hence) one in 
five of our population will be of 
pensionable age. If such a pen¬ 
sion age were decided and the 
pensioners not allowed to work 
there' would be a great strain' on 
the younger people. 

We ought, therefore, not to 
stimulate retirement, but rather 
to induce people to continue 
working as long as they feel fit. 
The number of pensionable 
people in 1971 will actually 
amount to 9,500,000. With the 
aid of a fine national health ser¬ 
vice the old-age pensioners might 
in many cases enjoy suitable 
work to an age beyond 65 for 
men and 60 for women. 


tJhiE. movement of Nazi forces 
through prostrate Prance up 
■ to the frontiers of Spain con¬ 
cerns Portugal no less than 
Spain itself, and lends particular 
importance to the treaty signed 
between the two nations for 
common defence against aggres¬ 
sion. 

Both nations must remember 
how in Napoleon-’s days our 
country rescued them from tyran¬ 
nous invasion and destruction by 
the French. 

Portugal, which still has over 
800,000 square miles of colonies, 
then ruled over Brazil, which she 
had discovered and colonised 
three centuries before. It was to 
Brazil that the Portuguese royal 
family fled from Napoleon,, and 
there for years they remained. 


During that period, on the 
occasion of a Portuguese national 
festival, the ships in .the harbour, 
of Rio de Janeiro were dressed 
with their own flag at the main, 
the British flag at the fore, and 
the Spanish flag at the rear. See¬ 
ing this, Count de la Rocca, the 
Spanish Ambassador to Brazil, 
went to King John the Sixth of 
Portugal and angrily complained. 
The position of his country’s flag 
as inferior to the British flag, he 
said, was an insult not to be en¬ 
dured. The king smiled indul¬ 
gently as he laid a hand on the 
ambassador’s shoulder. “My 
friend,” he said, pointing to the 
Union Jack, “had it not been for 
that’flag neither your master nor 
I- would have had a flag to 
hoist!” 



STATUS OF DOMESTIC 
SERVICE 

It is good to know that Mr 
Bevin, the Minister of Labour, is 
seriously concerned ■ in drawing 
up a charter for the improvement 
of the conditions of domestic' 
service. 

Net .the least' point is to give a 
higher status to the occupation, 
so that it would rank with nurs¬ 
ing and claim equal considera¬ 
tion. Another -' point is, that 
domestic servants should have 
adequate training, and .every¬ 
one'will agree that they'should 
be covered by the insurance 
scheme. A number of difficult 
points arise in connection with 
settling wages and hours and con- 
. ditiops of work, but; with goodwill, 
and determination they can 
surely be surmounted. 

RADIO AT SEA 

The Admiralty has given per-. 

1 mission for merchant ships to ' 
. instnl wireless sets, capable of 
receiving entertainments and news 
from home. Many ships, of course, 
have sets already, but this has 
now become possible for all mer¬ 
chant ships because manu¬ 
facturers have designed receivers 
which do not betray a ship's- 
position. Soon, it is hoped, no 
merchant ship need lack a set. 


Welsh Ponies For Sale in Sussex 


IN THE DRAWING-ROOM 


THREE VILLAGE LADS 

Wc hear from the village of. 
Hindley. Green, near Wigan, that 
three of its boys have sat in 
Parliament. 

It is a remarkable record, and 
says much for the spirit of this 
Mrs Sydney Gampell, wife of workaday county, and perhaps 
the City editor of Reuters, some for the influence of the much¬ 
time ago turned her drawing- abused but progressive town of 
room into a workshop. Wigan. The three lads of Hindley 

Here forty women from the Green, who won their, way to 
neighbourhood have been glad -'Parliament are the late J. A. 
to find their chance of doing Parkinson, M P for Wigan for 23 
their bit to help in running the years; Mr Guy Rowson, M P for 
war. As half-timers they have . Farnworth; and Mr T. 'J. Brown, 


learnt to hand-finish aircraft 
components for a hard-pressed 
Middlesex factory. 

The women are of all ages and 
of all classes. . They are keen, 
punctual, and keep to their job, 
turning out 2500 parts a week. 


who made his first speech in the 
House a few days ago. 

Hindley Green, is a mining 
village whose folk have to work 
hard, and it is doubtless proud to 
have given us three men of public 
spirit and determination^ 


The Schools and the Harvest 


absence of complaint by Board 
of Education inspectors has 
not quite satisfied ardent educa¬ 
tionists like Mr Kenneth Lind¬ 
say, himself a former Parliamen-. 
tary Secretary to'the Board, that 
work in the fields at harvest 
time does not put an undue 
strain on younger'children. 

Whitehall is, however, con¬ 
vinced that these, doubts are 
quite baseless. It is pointed out 
that the farmers have shown 
themselves willing in all ways to 
cooperate in'- safeguarding the 
health of the youngsters; .and 
that where they are .in holiday 
camps the presence of teachers 
makes it certain that conditions. 
shall be good. 


Elasticity is the key note of 
present arrangements, and it is 
anticipated that the spreading 
of the school holidays may. vary 
from county to county. 

What is desired, said an 
official, is that the boys and girls 
shall be made available just 
when the . farmer wants them. 
It. is not merely a matter of 
bringing home the corn harvest. 
There are numberless jobs the 
youngsters can do,, and it is not 
to be expected that a potato 
county like Lincoln will have the 
same arrangements as a fruit 
county like Kent. 

Subject to proper safeguards, 
counties are to be allowed al¬ 
most complete freedom. 


The Primrose is Out 

LET IT GROW 

Nature has provided every¬ 
thing witti the means of pro¬ 
pagating itself. If it were not so 
everything would die out. 

If you pick a primrose you kill 
all- the seeds which that flower 
contained, thus definitely destroy¬ 
ing what might have been little 
plants next year. When you 
pick a bluebell.you leave an open 
wound in the top of the tuber 
into which water runs and rots 
away the bulb. ' 

Plants such as heather are 
slow-growing and cannot stand 
mutilation, and the habit of 
breaking off pieces of heather is 
rapidly destroying it along our 
roadsides and commons. 

We therefore appeal to you to 
leave in their natural beauty 
the wild flowers and plants 
which you see. If this is not 
done there will be no wild 
flowers in the open spaces, and 
our children will be deprived of 
one of nature’s greatest glories. 

Society for the Protection 

of Wild Flowers and Plants 

THE WAR BILLS 

Mr Donald Nelson states that 
the United States is now. spend¬ 
ing over £63.000.000 daily on 
the war! This means a 
war expenditure of nearly 
£23.000,000,000 a year. 

In Britain our war expenditure 
is over £14,000.000 a day’, and is 
still rising. This means upwards 
of £5000,000,000 a year. 

Never before have such war ex¬ 
penditures been chronicled. 


THE PRICE MEM PAY 

Never were such desperate and 
dramatic days at sea, and weft 
may we thank God and the 
British Navy for everything we 
have from other lands. 

Perhaps, terrible as it is, it will 
do us no harm to have this 
picture in mind when we eat or 
drink something from oversea 
that we could do without: ' 

Lifeboats full of men swirled 
about us and we saiv hundreds of 
bodies in the water. It took me 
a while to figure out why me 
didn’t stop to pick up any of the 
men in the lifeboats—they were 
frozen to death at the oars. 

It is a scene of the wreck of a 
ship in the Atlantic, the price 
men pay for what we need, and 
■ for the luxuries we do not need. 


GOOD NEWS OF 
THE NATION 

It seems that our plain food 
in wartime is extremely good 
for us, for our health statistics 
are more encouraging than ever. 

The birthrate for last year is 
the highest for over.ten years, and 
the deathrate (even including 
air-raid casualties) is the second 
■ lowest on record. Although so 
many more babies were born the 
infant mortality rate is the 
lowest on record. Pneumonia 
has also been less than expected, 
and the rise in tuberculosis has 
been checked. 

All these . figures have been 
given by our Chief. Medical. 
Officer. Sir Wilson Jameson. 

THE DUST DANGER 

. There is good hope that the dust 
danger may be -eliminated from 
the pottery trade. 

The making of glazed tiles and 
porcelain electrical fittings is a 
big industry, and it is of import¬ 
ance to get -rid of the dusty 
conditions which assail those who 
work in them A committee has 
drawn 5p regulations for-control 
of dust, and for protecting workers 
by enforced use of respirators. 

FATHER’S TROUSERS 

The President of the Board,of 
Trade refuses to remove the ban 
on trouser turn-ups, which ab¬ 
sorb no small part of tailoring 
materials. Mr Dalton goes even 
farther, and suggests that men 
might' do well to consider aban¬ 
doning collars and ties and pos¬ 
sibly even socks! 

Why, he said, do not men 
follow the example of women, 
who don’t bother to muffle their 
necks, and very often, go about, 
without stockings? In hot 
weather, says the President, 
women certainly look more com¬ 
fortable than men, and are prob¬ 
ably healthier, as they wear less. 


News From the Primeval Forest 


D* Albert Schweitzer, writing 
to thank English friends for 
gifts in support of his hospital at 
Lambarene, French Equatorial 
Africa, describes some of the 
difficulties of feeding the staff and 
patients. ■ 

“Potatoes will not grow here,” 
he says; “rice does not grow 
either." There are usually 
about 25 Europeans to be catered 
for. including the nurses and 
some white patients. Then there 
is a large native staff; many men 
are needed to maintain the 
garden and the plantation, where 
as much food as possible must be 
grown. 

. “ During the four months of 
the dry season," the doctor ex¬ 


plains, “over 20 men were em¬ 
ployed every afternoon in carry¬ 
ing the water for the garden. 
There are six men always looking 
after the garden, for the weeds, 
which grow the whole year round, 
make a lot of work." 

The last £350 sent out to Lam- 
bar ene by his friends in this 
country enabled the doctor to 
acquire a considerable stock of 
rice and cf flour, and “ even some 
quinine, which is of great import¬ 
ance for us." 

And so the good work at Lam- 
barene “on the edge cf the 
primeval forest” is carried on, 
French and English and. Ameri¬ 
cans cooperating for the health 
of the'African. 
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NO NEUTRALITY 

Two questions of vital import¬ 
ance have been askcu-con- 
eerning the past and future of 
the United Nations. 

- Tljefirstisbytlic Dutch Foreign 
Minister, who asks what would 
have happened to the Four Great 
Powers' .if the smaller nations 
had submitted to the Nazis. 

, .To which the second question 
is linked by Sir Roderick Jones, 
who asks- what would, have 
happened if the smaller nations 
had allowed friendly consultation 
with iis as a. preliminary of 
invasion if it should come. 

-The conclusion surely is, as 
Sir Roderick Jones, says, that 
small countries in danger of 
invasion must abandon neutrality 
and accept collective ■ security. 
There can . bo no, neutrality 
between Right and Wrong. 

©■ 

Hitler's Slaves 

Waving reduced Germany itself 
. to a state of slavery More 
the War began. Hitler’s aim of' 
enslaving Europe is becoming 
clearer- every day. He lias now 
driven into German slavery at 
least' three million civilians and 
has set to work like slaves two 
million prisoners of war. 

The Office of War at Washing¬ 
ton has been investigating the 
matter and declares that these 
slaves work 7a hours a week and 
sleep like cattle. The Nazis have 
extended their system of slavery 
to the .children of Europe, who 
are being transported - in thou¬ 
sands for training. 

Nazi society, says the report 
from Washington, is a primitive 
brute force society'in which the 
bayonet and the. concentration 
caipp have replaced the free 
labour market in which men, 
women and children are shifted 
about' forcibly front one end of 
Europe‘to the other'like pawns 
in a gigantic game of chess. 

S> 

JUST AN IDEA 
All the 'world- is happier 'when 
Spring is coming ; it is the thought 
of the better days which we should 
never lose however hard life is. ■ 


QUIET WAYS 

^ correspondent who has been 
touched by the spectacle of 
the ruins of London writes that 
he was perhaps more moved than 
ever by.the serenity of the quiet 
little streets at the back of West¬ 
minster Abbey, one of which has 
had its name cut on a stone for 
more than 200 years. Here are 
narrow -ways all ungucssed at 
by the' multitude which rides 
through the crowded streets on 
the buses not far away, aryl on 
one of the houses (Number 2 
Barton Street) are the words. 
Peace on thy house, O passer-by. 

Round the corner is Cowley 
Street, named after the poet, who 
may have had such quiet ways, 
as these in mind when he im¬ 
agined Caesar saying : 

■Trust me not, my friends, if every 
day 

I 1calk not here with more delight 
Thau ever on the Capitol- I rode. 

© ' 


The Luxury Fleet 

The C N presents this advertise¬ 
ment to the Ministry of Food. 

FOOD COSTS SHIPS 
AND MEN 

The less we import the 
quicker wo shall win the war. 
Every unnecessary ship- 
voyage lengthens the war. 

Every-year 770,000 tons 
of shipping are used up for 
Beer, and the Government 
book on alcohol declares that 
Beer is not a food. 

Then why in this grave; hour 
have we a Luxury Fleet equal 
to 77 ships of 10,000 tons? 


© 

The Seven Wonders 
of the Nazis 

J^iek is hard under the New 
Order. News from Paris 
shows what the ersatz goods 
devised by tlie Nazis are like. 
Soap sinks like stone. 

Napkins dissolve in 'water. 

Coal puls out a fire. 

Plates and dishes arc inflammable. 
Glass bends like rubber. 

Jam smells of floor polish. 
Chocolate defies description. 


Under the Editor's Table 


Britons, in America 
have difficulty with 
American money. Find 
it as difficult to save as 
British. ' ’ _ 

lL! V 

fflTLER is said to have 
tiyo doctors always 
'with him. But we .-will 
make him lake . his 
medicine. 

JJresses are almost as 
smart as they used 
to be. . But there is a 
material change. - 

■. a 

Crocodiles sleep on 
their backs with their 
mouth's open. And not 
only crocodiles. ■ 


Peter Puck 
Wants to 
Know 



If we should 
go slow rather 
than run to 
waste 


Every type of coal has 
to be used. We 
must lump it. 

0 

y he public should have 
the value of vegetables 
brought home to them. 
But they will have to 
bring the vegetables home 
themselves. E 
What do wc miss by 
not g e t Li 11 g 
oranges ? somebody 
asks. Oranges. 

3 

LA M)-(,IRL complains 
that she cannot get 
anything to.-cat on the 
farm. Even the dog ivill 
hot-aive her a bite. 


The Sad Story of 
the Daffodils 

Jr has been good to see the 
daffodils 011 the barrows at 
last, halfway through the season, 
for down. in Cornwall the first 
daffodils were " born to blush 
unseen and waste their sweetness 
on the desert air.” 

Vast quantities never reached 
the great markets and the cities. 
They never brought the sunshine 
to the sick chamber or to the 
humble sitting-room in the dis¬ 
mal back street. 

J^ovvn in Cornwall bunches of 
flowers were sold locally 
for a few pence until people be¬ 
came overwhelmed with them, 
but vast quantities ncvxr left 
the gardens... It was as if nobody 
wanted them, though indeed 
there were people in the towns 
who would have been thrilled by 
a bunch. There the flowers were, 
carpeting the slopes with gold, 
and there they stayed to bloom 
and fade away. 

Then the bail was lifted and 
by train and post the daffodils 
came to town, for so short a- 
stay that more than ever the 
towndweller lamented with 
Robert Herrick 
Pair daffodils ice weep to see • 
You pass away so soon. f 
Despite the restrictions, there 
was one Cornishman who was 
determined that bis . choicest 
blooms should reach London. 
Some people had come to Corn¬ 
wall artd tried to smuggle the 
flowers home, but this was not 
his way. By post, car, rail, or 
lorry lie could not send them, 
but he refused to-be beaten. 

midnight he and a friend 
loaded their bicycles with 
boxes) of the best daffodils his 
garden offered, and so they set 
out on that 260-mile journey 
through the dawn, into the day, 
and all through the night. At 
lialf-past seven in the morning 
they arrived at. Covcnt Garden, 
tired but triumphant. They had 
had no sleep and scarcely any 
time for meals, but how delight¬ 
ed they were that they came 
through. If they had brought 
gold they could hardly have 
had a more royal welcome. 
What a rousing cheer the Covent 
Garden people gave them, and 
how glad everybody was when 
the boxes of sweet-smelling love¬ 
liness were opened ! One old 
lady was so excited that she 
insisted on contributing lialf- 
a-crown to their breakfast! 

© 

GREAT NAMES 

'W 1! are told that in Germany, 
by a new decree, it is for¬ 
bidden to debase the name of 
great Germans of the past. 

It is more than time that the 
same regard for great names was 
seen in this country. We pro¬ 
tect a man’s name while he is 
living, but when he can no 
longer protect it himself it may 
become the sport of every wind 
that blows, and tradesmen may 
take the most majestic names in 
England’s story and turn them 
into trade names. 



*h c C: hi’.drcr 

Ready For the Elvers 


The Men Broken in Our Wars 


'J'iie Ministry of Pensions has a 
. central training ' establish¬ 
ment for 'surgeons at Roe- 
hainpton and a number of 
artificial limb-fitting centres in 
the provinces. 

- Prom the Leeds centre conies 
the story of Sergeant Harold 
Hardman, who lost both arms at 
Benghazi, when a shell put his 
anti-tank gun out of action. His 
splendid .artificial arms enable 
him to handle tools and domestic 
appliances, to shave, to handle a 
cricket bat, to dig, to use a type¬ 
writer, and, last but not least, to 
dress himself, even to his tie. 
The Ministry Supplies to those 


. with artificial arms every appli¬ 
ance they can use. The action 
of the latest artificial arms is 
controlled by the muscles of the 
trunk, with the aid of webbing 
and elastic straps; artificial 
hands are aided mainly by the 
elbow joint. Elexible artificial 
thumbs are made' to grip a glove, 
a newspaper, or a matchbox. 
These wonderful appliances 
often mean something like .the 
gift of new being to the disabled, 
and if the Ministry cannot 
always fit them with the means 
to carry on their peace-time jobs 
it usually enables them to enjoy 
life and to -earn a living. 


Birds in Search of Salvage, 


Jt was only a little heap of. 

feathers, turned out of a hen's 
old brooding-box, but it was 
sufficient to cause excitement 
among those builders of birdland 
who were out seeking material. 

Jenny Wren was the first to 
arrive, and she managed to 
can'y off a few particularly fine 
specimens without. . hindrance. 
Before long a dozen others flew 
down in ones and twos. - chirping 
and cluttering as they scrambled 


for the best of what remained. 
There was a lively set-to between 
a noisy house-sparrow, and a 
starling. After much skirmish¬ 
ing and scolding they seemed to. 
have forgotten what ail the -fuss 
was . about until the sparrow 
spotted a big brown feather, 
seized it hurriedly, and darted off 
in high glee. 

Soon not a feather was left, 
all having gone to furnish and 
upholster the wee homestead®, 


The Small Boy in the Wood 


small boy is the hero of one 
Russian village. 

It happened that a party of 
Nazis landed by parachute 
behind the lines, disguised as 
Russians. They were marching 
' along when they met a little 
boy. 'Could you tell us where 

K. .is? asked one of the 

Germans in perfect Russian. 
The lad showed them the way. 

But when they reached their 
objective they were met by a 
hail of machine-gun fire from 
hidden guerillas, and all the 


Germans . were quickly captured. 
They could, not imagine how 
their carefully-laid plans had 
gone astray until'they spied the 
lad who had directed them. 

How on earth could you tell 
we were not Russians, they asked 
him. Why, that was easy, was 
the boy’s reply. I followed you 
in the woods for ten minutes. It 
was a lovely day. The birds were 
singing and the sky was bright 
blue. But you ? core iioi singing, 
so I knew you could not be 
Russians! 


This is the time when elvers, or tiny eels, arrive in 
shoals along the banks of the Severn, and they are 
caught in curious scoop nets like that shown here 
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Great School Idea 
For Peace 

Let Us Get On With It 

\Y7hile the country waits for the Government to do something 

” with its new Education Bill, one of our Headmasters has 
thrown out for discussion an idea, which would transform the 
educational face of this country in the next generation. 

. The New Order which will follow the disappearance of the 
Nazis and their pernicious brood will bring about many changes 
in our social life, and the most important of all will be in education. 

Owing to the destruction of 
school-buildings by bombs, and 
th'e holding up of the construc¬ 
tion of many schools sorely 
needed in old and new areas, a 
great sum of money will have to 
be spent, so-that there .will be a 
first-rate opportunity for new 
ideas and experiments. Why, for 
example, should these new schools 
be erected in the hearts of our 
crowded towris when land out in 
the country is so much'cheaper 
and the air so much healthier? 

The School Base 

„ This idea has been eloquently 
set forth in a little book by Mr 
-Howard Whitehouse, whose good 
work at Bembridge School in the 
i Isle of Wight is well known to 
leaders of the C N. It is, indeed, 
an old idea of his, having been 
born when he was the Secretary 
of Toynbee Hall 35 years ago and 
had close experience of the lack 
of any general plan in the build¬ 
ing of London schools. He then 
wrote: “Let us adopt the policy 
of building our schools in groups 
at pertain bases, and at these 
. bases provide accommodation 
for the children of a given section 
of the city." 

Mr Whitehouse has called his 
new book The School Base, 
and proposes that every town 
should be divided into areas, each 
area with its own School Base in 
the country. In many cases this 
would be within three miles of 
the area, in others five or ten. - 

Each School Base should be big 
enough for all the educational 
needs of the area, elementary, 
secondary, and even adult, with 
liberal provision not only for 
playing-fields and buildings but 
lor a great outdoor life. Mr 
Whitehouse. points out that many 
things could be shared by the 
various schools at the Ejase, such 
as libraries, art galleries, gymna¬ 
sia; swimming-pools, dining¬ 
rooms, kitchen, practical work¬ 
rooms, concert room, theatre, 
clinics, and, above all, the School 
Chapel, for he considers the 
religious life of a school the mdst 
important factor in promoting 
the Good Life for every pupil. 

The Base (lie writes) would 
bring to the children of all 1 our 
schools some of the great cultural 
influences now so frequently miss¬ 
ing in many departments of 
public education. An educational 
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system which is not enriched by 
great cultural and spiritual irf- 
•fluences is inadequate and dan¬ 
gerous. We have too long 
tolerated such a system, and _a 
great opportunity now comes to 
transform it. 

c After stressing the Value of 
teaching Art, Music, and' Crafts¬ 
manship with the adequate 
facilities possible at a Base, Mr 
Whitehouse goes on to discuss 
the problems of leisure, and to ■ 
comment on the extraordinary 
deterioration in the interests 
that have occupied the leisure of 
so many of us since the last war, 
'citing dog-racing, football'pools, 
and the star quacks of Fleet 
Street. In solving this problem 
the ' School Base, with its un¬ 
rivalled opportunities for mental 
and physical experience, would 
play gn effective part, for our 
youth will, not by-exhortation or 
admonishment, but by actual ex¬ 
perience, acquire good interests 
with which they will’enrich their 
lives. “ It is only by the educa¬ 
tion of the whole man that a 
nation can. attain to mental and 
physical fitness," he says. 

Specialised Education 

At a School Base it would be 
possible to provide many forms 
of specialised education which 
are difficult and costly under the 
present system. The reason why 
we have today an uneducated 
democracy is the scandalous fact 
■ that the vast majority of our 
children leave school at 14. Under 
the School Base scheme children 
would come to the Base at about 
eight, and be transferred to the 
secondary stage at thirteen. 

Mr Whitehouse does not sug¬ 
gest that we should wait until 
the needs of the whole country 
can be met at the same time, for 
the School Base can begin cauti¬ 
ously and.modestly if so desired; 
but he is confident that it would 
rapidly grow. The C N shares 
his confidence and wishes his 
scheme a warm reception. 

This little book. which 
examines the questions of trans¬ 
port; health, and finance is' full 
of fascinating ideas for working 
out the details of the education 
that must be provided in the 
-good days after the war. The 
book is published at one shilling' 
by the Oxford University Press. 


Better Driving Power For Planes 


strange thing has happened 
in the making of aviation 
spirit. 

A new method of turning more 
or less useless low-grade naphtha 
into the finest spirit for aero¬ 
planes has led' to the discovery 
that new engines will have to be 
designed to make the best use of 
the new fuel, so excellent is it in 
quality. The so-called “crack¬ 
ing” of oils really means the 
chemical process of breaking 
.down a heavy oil into light spirit. 
The inventor, E. J. Houdry, is 


well known in connection With 
cracking processes, in which that v 
strange, intangible thing the 
Catalyst is a necessary chemical 
agent. The .new process differs 
from others in that no heat 
enters or .leaves the oil under 
treatment, whereas great heat is 
. exchanged in the ordinary way. 
Making spirit of . such high ' 
quality will,' if only added to 
standard octane spirit, increase 
the speed of present aeroplanes; 
but a new type of engine will give 
. amazing advances in flight. 


Shoulders to the Wheel 
For a Better World 

^lthough evil principles arc, 
generally speaking, more 
active than good, because they 
arc in their nature restless, the 
good are found strongest when 
they arc brought out, and in their 
nature they are the more 
enduring. 

This is as certain as that there 
is a God who hath made heaven 
and earth. 

And to restrain evil principles 
that they may not be left to 
their own operation, and on the 
other. hand by every means of 
aid and encouragement to foster 
good principles and bring them 
fairly into action, is one of the 
main ends of civilised society, 
and ought ever to be one of its 
first objects. 

In large cities there is much to 
be done which cannot be accom¬ 
plished without parliamentary 
assistance, but throughout the 
country the means, of lessening 
the quantity of misery by remov¬ 
ing some of the causes and most 
of the occasions of vice arc in 
our own hands. 

Hercules will help us if we put 
our shoulders to the wheel. 

Robert Southey 

A GREAT LESSON 

Ane of the great lessons of life is 
to learn not to do what one 
likes, but to like wliat one does. 

Hugh Black 

Blessed Are They 

gi.ESSED are the poor in spirit; 

. for theirs is the kingdom of 
heaven. 

Blessed are tliev that mourn ; 

for they shall be comforted. ’ 
Blessed are fife meek ; for they 
shall inherit the earth. 

Blessed are they which do hunger 
and thirst after righteousness ; 
for they shall be filled. 
Blessed- are the merciful; for 
they shall obtain mercy. 
Blessed are the pure in heart; 

for they shall see God. 

Blessed are the peacemakers; 
for they shall be called the 
Children of God. 

Blessed are they which arc 
persecuted for righteousness’ 
sake ; for theirs is the kingdom 
of heaven. 

Blessed are ye when men shall 
revile you, and persecute you, 
and shall say all manner of 
evil against you falsely, lor 
my sake. 

THE FLOWERS 

TnJow that the short northern 
I ’ summer had .set in, (lowers 
were opening on all sides. A verit¬ 
able Arctic garden surrounded tire 
tents, for the ground was gay with 
blossom. - 

It was strange to meet again in 
this remote region so many plants 
that I had found by the glacier and 
amongst the crags of the Kara¬ 
koram Himalaya: Here they, all 
were again, as bright, and main¬ 
taining themselves happily in the 
heart of the Arctic regions as on the . 
backbone of Asia. 

Lord Conway of Allington 


To the Reformers of England 

"This poem is 100 years eld, written in 1 S 43 to encourage those who 
were fighting for the beginnings of Social Security.. The Reform Bill had 
just been passed in the teeth of great opposition, but little children were 
still carried to the mines on their fathers’ backs and conditions were 
such that boys of six could be left in charge of a trapdoor on which the 
whole ventilation of a mine depended. In one such case three boyswvere 
killed because a child of nine, in charge of the cage, was frightened by a 
mouse. It was jo the.men lighting against this kind of thing that the 
American poet wrote these verses. 


God bless ye, brothers ! in the 
fight 

Ye’re waging now ye cannot fail, 
For better is your sense of 
. right ' 

Than king-craft's triple mail. 

Than tyrant’s law, or bigot’s ban, 
More mighty is your simpl~st_ 
word ; ' 

The free heart of an honest man 
Than crosier or the sword. - 

Let the State scaffold rise again ; 
Did Freedom die when. Russell 
died ? 

Forget ye how the blood of Vane’ 
From cartlj’s green bosom cried ? 

The great hearts of your olden 
time . . . 

Axe beating with you ; full and 
strong 

AH holy memories and sublime 
And glorious round yp throng. 

Th’c bluff, bold men of Runny- 
mede 

Are with yc still in times like 
. these; . 

The shades of England’s mighty 
dead, 

Your cloud of witnesses. 

The truths ye urge arc borne 
abroad 

By every wind and every tide ; 
The voice of Nature and of 
God 

Speaks out upon your side. 

The weapons which your hands 
■ have found 

Are those which Heaven itself 
has wrought, 

Light, Truth," and Love ; your 
battleground 

The free broad field of Thought. 


No partial, selfish purpose breaks 
The simple beauty of your plan, 
Nor lie from throne or altar 
shakes - • 

Your steady faith in man. 

The languid pulse of England 
starts ’ s . 

And bounds beneath your words 
, of pow.er. 

The beating of her million hearts 
Is with you at this hour. 

O ye who .with undoubting eyes, 
Through present cloud and 
gathering storm, 

Behold the span of Freedom’s 
shies, ’ 

And sunshine soft and warm, 

Press bravely onward! not in 
vain . 

Your generous trust in human¬ 
kind.; 

The good which bloodshed coukl 
not gain 

Your peaceful zeal shall find. 

Press on ! The triumph shall be 
won 

Of common rights aiid equal 
laws. 

The glorious dream of r Har- 
ringtqn, 

And Sidney’s good old cause. 

Blessing the cotter and the crown, 
Sweetening worn Labour’s bitter 
cup ; 

And plucking 'not the highest 
down, • 

Lifting the lowest up. 

Press on ! and we who may not 
share 

The toil or glory of your fight. 
May ask at least in earnest prayer 
God’s blessing on the right. 

John Greenleaf Whittier 
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The Last Blow at 
Sairey Garrip 

The Nurses Bill, which has jhst received its second reading in 
A Parliament, is a great step forward in ensuring better health 
for us all and better conditions for those women who make the 
beneficent profession of nursing their lifework. 


The word nurse is one of the 
most revered in our language, 
but, alas, there are a few who 
claim it but are not fitted for the 
responsibilities - it entails owing 
to lack of ability, training, or 
character. There are, too, 
greedy exploiters of the public 
need for the services of those 
who alleviate the sufferings of the 
sick or injured, who send put in-, 
competent persons at high fees. 
So profitable was this practice 
that, in the words of our Minister 
of Health ..when he introduced 
the Bill, some’ agencies actually 
circularised student nurses who 1 
had passed or failed to pass 
the -examination, offering them 
higher pay. 

Dickens, -ih his novel Martin 
Chuzzlewit, dealt so faithfully 
with a drinking, gossiping, and 
hopelessly incompetent old 
’woman who called herself a 
nurse that this Sairey Gamp lias 
ever since been the name of 
scorn given to her" type, while we 
call a shabby umbrella a gamp 
because, she always carried an 
unsightly specimen. ■ Unhappily,. 
a number of Sairey Gamps still 
exist, but when this Bill becomes 
law no nursing agency will \ be 
allowed to employ them, and no 
’unqualified person will be en¬ 
titled to call herself a nurse. 

The, Bill does not affect the 
position of the girl who helps 
mothers with their young chil¬ 
dren, who usually call her Nanny, 


a term of affection which will 
henceforward have even greater 
dignity; but Nanny must never 
suggest that she is - anything 
other .than a children’s nurse. 

It was not until 1919 that a 
satisfactory law recognising the 
nursing profession was passed. 
This established a public register 
of all who had passed examina¬ 
tions conducted by national 
councils set. up for England and 
Wales, Scotland, and Ireland, 
and gave these nurses the right, 
to a . protected uniform and 
badge which could not be worn 
by partly trained or untrained 
nurses. But that law did not 
restrict the use of the title of 
nurse as the new Bill does to 
qualify nurses and assistants on 
an official roll. 

■ ’ It will make quite clear the. 
difference between a fully-trained 
and a partly-trained or assistant 
nurse, while its clauses enforce 
agencies to supply only registered 
and qualified nurses, and to in¬ 
form their clients of the qualifica¬ 
tions of the nurse sent. Local 
authorities will be given power to # 
licence and inspect these nurs¬ 
ing agencies. Most nursing 
agencies, of course, already em¬ 
ploy only -fully competent per¬ 
sons, and the Bill will protect 
the .public against these un¬ 
scrupulous people who exploit 
liuman^suffering. The standard 
of nursing will undoubtedly be 
raised by the new measure. 


BEDTIME CORNER 


Old Barn Owl 


This true story about an 
owl that lives in a hole in the 
barn roof was sent to us by 
a country correspondent. 

Qne day I was coming along 
a lane which has many 
high trees and lots of. rooks 
nesting in them when I heard 
a terrible noise, and along 
came poor Mr Barn Owl 
swooping and fluttering, now 
up, now down, trying to fly 
dreadfully fast, and after him 
came lots and lots of Rooks. 

He .must have been poking 
his beak too-near their nests, 
which was rather queer as 
owls prefer sparrows and mice 
for breakfast. 

I was^ afraid . the Rooks 
Would catch him, but Bam 
Owl was too clever for them. 
He flew along the lane till he. ■ 
came to an old ruined shed, 

■ where he popped into a hole - 


in the roof and was safe and 
comfortable. -The Rooks were 
very excited and .angry, and 
flew about outside making 
awful noises; but Bam Owl 
was snug inside, and there 
he - stayed till the Rooks 
gave it up. I stayed very 
quiet and watched, and out 
came a head and out came 
Mr Owl and- flew safely home, 
though what Mrs Owl said 
when he came home empty- 
beaked I don’t know. 

Riddle 

\yHY did the penny stamp? 
•jiq tiuusdooxzn si/? osnmag 
PRAYER 

/ UST as I am, young, strong 
and free, . 

To be the best that I can be, ' 
For truth, and righteousness, 
and Tlice, ■ . . 

Lord of my life, I come. 

APRIL SHOWERS 



: Poverty . 

IVlARKeT 
The Boy Talks 
With the Man 

Hoy. We have talked of the 
possibility of making the nation 
wealthier after the war. Should 
I be right in saying that our in¬ 
dustries, as they existed when 
the war broke out, were not great 
enough to provide a good living 
for our people? 

Man. Certainly that is the 
suggestion I make to you, and it' 
is all-important, because it is not 
sufficient to contemplate a mere 
“ recoverjV’ . The hard truth we 
have to face is that we have 
failed to employ science properly. 

After the first World War, in * 
the depth of distress which 
visited cur people, we often heard 
of “recovery” but little enough 
about what we were to recover 
to. For we produced little, and 
that little was distributed un¬ 
equally among a great popula¬ 
tion, and so the net result was 
a community* of mainly poor 
people veneered with a thin 
layer of the well-to-do. 

• When the present war began 
this situation remained abso¬ 
lutely true. Universal lack of 
means was acknowledged in our 
legislation; it was in 1911 that 
Mr Lloyd George wisely gave us 
the first Unemployment Insurance 
Act; and now Sir William 
Beveridge gathers up past ex-. 
perience in social legislation^ and 
entreats us.to fight want by more 
insurance. It is good to see that 
the. Prime Minister is so sym¬ 
pathetic. 

Boy. Yes; and your argument 
is that we can only fight want by 
producing far more goods? 

Man. Yes. I urged, before 
the war that we must devote 
work to the production of an 
adequate quantity of the articles 
without which this country must 
remain a Poverty Market. 

If we. turn from personal 
examination of the masses to the 
official figures that describe their 
earnings, cr the amounts of 
goods produced in our factories, 
we find that our industries were 
lamentably’inadequate, and if we 
had had a Board of Trade worth 
the name it would have de¬ 
nounced the results as poverty- 
stricken, unworthy of a scientific’ 
age. It would have sought to en¬ 
large what was inadequate: to 
reform many of the methods of 
production and distribution. It 
would have said plainly to the 
nation : Here are tire facts which 
prove that of all our people at 
work only one in three is en¬ 
gaged in producing things: we 
must multiply producers if we 
are tc escape from poverty. 

Boy. Why is it so commonly 
assumed that the poor must be 
always with us, and that the lot 
of the multitude should be re¬ 
garded as necessarily hard? 

Man. You do well to ask such 
a question, which goes to the very 
root of economic inquiry. In 
war wc. have learnt, if slowly, 
that only the best, is good 
enough. Wc must not ( be content, 
to believe that, when war is.done 
with, we, can ■ be indifferent to 
what happens to those who turn 
from fighting to peace. It is not 
merely that production is inade¬ 
quate; very much of what is pro¬ 
duced in peace is sheer rubbish. 
We are producing splendidly effi¬ 
cient things for war, and must 
not be content to go on produc¬ 
ing inefficient things for peace. 


The Children's Newspaper. April IS, 1943 


Weeds Ire Everywhere 

THE ENEMY IN THE SOIL 

Y' 1 ardeners are gardeners all the year round now, for fair- 
weather gardening and digging for victory are incompatible. 
This means,-of course, that they are now weed-conscious 
all the year round, ever aware of that straggling but dangerous 
army of marauders that must be faced with a sigh and a sharp 
hoe,’an army that seems to advance however often it is repelled. 
Be it plantain or groundsel, dandelion or dock, a weed is a 
foe worthy of your hoe. 


One of our most distinguished 
botanists, Professor E. J. Salis¬ 
bury’, has defined a weed as a 
plant growing where we do not 
want it, and in one of his notable 


and' develops foliage weeks be¬ 
fore hedgerow shrubs like the 
hazel and hawthorn. The leaves 
of the elder are big enough to 
form a canopy screening the 


lectures to the Royal Institution- hedge from its place in the sun, 


he has given a masterly review 
of the whole, weed problem. It 
has been estimated, he said, that 
the cost of weeds to this country 
before the war was on a conser¬ 
vative estimate over 16 million 
pounds a year. The cost today, 
however, cannot be reckoned in 
terms of money alone. 

Weeds struggle with other 
plants for water, ’ for mineral 
nutrition,- for air, and fer light, 
and if their roots flourish the 
roots of valuable crops diminish 
to an astonishing degree, as 
many experiments have shown. 
For instance, when wheat and-rye 
•were raised as single, plants by 
the Canadian botanist Pavly- 
chenko, with no rival vegetation 
around them, ’the roots. of the 


often ultimately killing it. 

To 1 the farmers and gardeners 
a- weed is just something to be 
destroyed, but to scientists it is r 
something to be studied, and’ 
Professor Salisbury (who is not 
only one of our best botanists 
but one of our best botanical 
writers) suggests that as hosts 
of insect pests weeds offer a fruit¬ 
ful field of research, and it may 
yet be possible to make use of 
such insects to help in the con¬ 
trol of unwanted plants. Setting 
a pest to catch a pest, in fact! - 

Sixty Years Dormant 

In Australia the cactus has 
been kept down by insects, but 
such . methods have their own 


wheat, measured as if put end to -dangers, as early settlers in New 


end, were 44. miles long, and 
those of the rye 50 miles. Grown 
in rows with the plants in nor¬ 
mal competition the cereals have 
roots equalling half to two- 
thirds of a mile; and when weeds 
are also in the rows this root 
length may drop to a ninth, of a 
mile, .or even less. -This is a 
graphic illustration of the in¬ 
sidious effects of weeds, for 
every farmer and gardener 
knows the importance of roots, 
and here weeds are operating as 


Zealand found when -the birds 
they introduced to fight the 
blackberry pest themselves be¬ 
came just as troublesome. 

Stressing the magnitude of the 
weed problem, Professor Salis-> 
bury has calculated that with 
the sowing of grass and clover 
more than six million million 
weed seeds are also sown in this 
country every year. Another 
trouble is the long period in 
which buried seeds can . live, 
awaiting favourable conditions 


a vast and sinister underground - for germination. The shepherd’s 

purse seed, for instance, can re¬ 
main dormant for ’ 35 years, 
■the crisped dock fer 60 years; and 
the rare blue pimpernel of the 
cornfield has appeared in the 
professor’s own grounds - in a 
meadow ploughed up again after 
having been grassland for per¬ 
haps a century. 

■ The mighty capacity of weeds 
for seed production is another 
formidable aspect of their 
menace. In a single year one 
field poppy alone may shed 
70,000 seeds, and by the third 
year might well have 770 million 


organisation. 

Battle For Boron 

But weeds also accomplish 
their dire deeds in more subtle 
ways, and Professor Salisbury 
says that one of the gaps in our 
knowledge is the effect of- their 
competition with crops for vital 
mineral elements. Beet, for 
example, needs a certain amount 
of boron, but the dandelion needs 
more, and its presence must 
therefore be harmful to beet if 
only in this special way. 

The struggle.for light between, 
weeds and cultivated plants is ’ descendant poppy plants, 
strikingly demonstrated by the Such' are the weapons in a 
elder, pirate of the hedgerow, weed’s armoury, weapons that 
which rapidly forms great shoots make it a deadly foe to all men.. 

Turning Back the Clock 


J)ear Editor, As recently ’ as 
1915 a “sand-box” was in use 
in the city of Canterbury. One of 
the first jobs I had on leaving 
school was paying small accounts 
to tradesmen in the city. 

An old builder always led me to 
-his office (a small dark corner 
hidden away among stacks of 
timber and.sacks), produced ink 
and pen from some- mysterious 
cranny, and ■ then, having- 
receipted the bill, dried the ink 
with sand. By the end cf the 
war his firm had been modernised. 
After returning from war service 
I Visited the builder again. He 


had a modern office, a girl clerk, 
a typewriter, and blotting-paper. 

Children of today find it diffi¬ 
cult to believe that such a Wide ’ 
gap divides 1914 from 1920. In 
1914 I saw an old farmer thresh¬ 
ing corn with a flail. There was 
no. regular bus service in the dis¬ 
trict and' many country-folk had 
never been in a motor-car. 
Fountain-pens were in use, but 
the pocket inkpot was common. 
How long is-it,since any reader of 
the C N saw a flail in use, 
handled a travelling inkpot, or 
met anyone who had never had a 
car ride? W. A., Chilham 
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Whitehall and the 
Steel Trap 

A Little More Cruelty in the World 

'T'he steel trap, that cruel and inhuman device which tortures 
dumb creatures .as a Nazi tortures humans, is not only 
still being used for trapping rabbits, but its use has been 
extended by a Government Order. 

This Order negatives, for.the period of the war, the important 
regulation by which it was arranged, only Just before the war, 
that spring traps were not to be set in the open, but must be 
placed inside the rabbit-holes. v 


Water For PEACE PATROL IN PAPUA 


Section 5 of the Prevention of 
Damage by Rabbits Act (1939) 
laid this down quite clearly, but 
by a little-noticed Order in 
Council after the outbreak of 
war the County War Agricul- 


Cyanide fumigation, long used 
. in Australia, where the rabbit- 
pest at one time threatened to 
make a desert of the country, is 
completely humane, killing in a 
few seconds. It involves none of 


tural Committees may empower the prolonged agony 'of the gin. 


the setting of spring traps for 
rabbits in the open. 

Natural Enemies 

Quite apart from the inherent 
cruelty of the spring trap in 
itself, what is the result of this? 
Not only rabbits are caught in 
this horrible device, but dogs and 


True, the rabbit carcases could 
not be marketed: it would cost 
too much to dig them out of the 
warrens. But although . at the 
moment there is a market for 
rabbit skins, and quite a good 
one, it is pretty certain that even 
the benefit from the sale of the 
pelts is far outbalanced by the 


cats, too. -So also are the natural .damage done to agriculture by 
'enemies of the rabbit, the stoats rabbits. 


and the weasels, and even foxes. 
The spring trap set in the open 
may also catch a human foot. 
We should not be surprised if 
some of those who are so fond of 
using it find themselves faced 
with an unpleasant action at 
law oyer this one fine day. 

Furthermore, despite the Order 
which permits the local agri¬ 
cultural committee to sanction 
the placing of steel traps in the 
open, it is still illegal to set. them 
in such a position that dogs and 
cats (even when trespassing) are, 
liable to be injured. The 
R S P C A -has succeeded in 
obtaining a number of con¬ 
victions where the traps have 
been set in unreasonable posi¬ 
tions. 

Then again, Section 10 of the 
Protection of Animals Act (1911) 
lays it down that these traps 
must be inspected at least once 
each day, between sunrise and 
sunset, but we much doubt if this 
is being done. 

A Horrid Symbol 

The law is definitely not on the 
- side of the angels in this question 
of the use of the steel gin, which 
even the users themselves admit 
to be most cruel." There is an 
authentic case of a fox which 
gnawed its own leg off in order 
to get free. 

Sir William Beach Thomas, 
the distinguished writer on 
country matters, wrote in protest 
not long ago that 

The steel-toothed trap, of 
ichich at least 100,000 are in ttse 
in Britain today, might be taken 
as a symbol of the torture-cham¬ 
ber. It inflicts great pain on the 
animals it is set to capture, and 
'maims brutally a great number 
of animals ichich are unintended 
victims. 

The R S P C A has fought for 
years to abolish the steel gin, but 
it is unlikely that the law will 
step in to prevent its use alto¬ 
gether—not, at any rate, until 
some clever inventor devises a 
humane substitute which is 
cheap, light, easily carried, and 
suitable to all kinds of country, 
as the steel gin is. On the other- 
hand, the completely humane 
alternative does exist, for rabbits 
can be" painlessly gassed in their 
warrens. 


Bunny’s Debt 

In fact, it has been officially 
but also picturesquely stated that 
all adult rabbits die a few shil- 
ings in debt to the human com¬ 
munity because of the damage 
they do to crops, ’ banks, and 
pasture. By all means, then, let 
us exterminate poor Bunny if it 
must be so, but by all means let 
us keep our good name by being 
humane. The Government itself 
has recognised the value of 
cyanide ■ fumigation as a pest 
exterminant by giving a 50 per¬ 
cent subsidy during certain times 
of the year to farmers and land- 
owners who buy it for rabbit 
control. 

There is therefore no real need 
, for the steel gin to be used. 
'Humanity and the war needs of 
agriculture alike provide strong 
arguments against it. 

We are sure that if the public 
generally could Witness the tor¬ 
ture this steel trap involves, its 
cruelty to the rabbit and its 
"danger to animals for which it is 
not intended, they would insist 
that it be no longer used. Write 
to your M P about it. 


the Cow 

Up to mid-March- 1539 grants 
had been made by the Ministry 
of Agriculture to farmers who 
desired.better water supplies for 
their farms. The grant is 50 per 
cent of the cost of the installa¬ 
tion to the farmer. It was 
first-offered about a year ago. 

One. thing puzzles most people. 
They ask why this grant should 
be confined to cases where it can 
be shown that the additional 
water supply will result in 
increased food production. Many 
MPs wonder why it. is not 
possible to provide water under 
the same conditions for human 
beings as for cows. 

No one doubts the supreme; 
importance of increasing the 
milk supply. Clean milk is 
one of the most important of 
human foods, particularly for the 
young, and to get it the cows 
must be washed. 

. M Ps wonder also why washing 
facilities in cottage homes are 
not recognised as necessary 
for those who tend the cows. 
Today many of them express 
astonishment at this paradoxical 
attitude. As one of them put it, 
what is the good of washing the 
udder of a cow if you. have to 
go to milk it with dirty- hands? 
Efforts are to be made to get the 
.Ministry of Agriculture to go into 
this matter. 

Teeth & Climate 

Our old dentist used to say 
that teeth, good and otherwise, 
depended on the place we lived 
in and the parents we had. Here¬ 
dity was the warp and locality 
the woof of teeth. 

In the United States, where 
the war has stimulated still fur¬ 
ther their national interest in 
teeth, they now tell us (through 
Dr Bion East of Columbia Uni¬ 
versity) that the best teeth 
among men of military age, as 
well as children, are found in 
Arkansas and in the south-east 
and south-west States generally. 
The worst are in New England, 
where in Vermont the teeth are 
35 times poorer than in Arkan¬ 
sas. In Missouri the average of 
teeth is high, and a cause of poor 
teeth i£ ascribed in some places 
to fluorine in the drinking water. 

Our old dentigt, who had prac¬ 
tised in eastern France, ascribed 
poor teeth there to this cause. 


A 600-Mile Adventure 

Peace must go on in spite of War. While the Japanese surged 
forward across the Owen Stanley Mountains of Papua' 
and were driven back by the Australians, a young Londoner 
fresh from his studies was steadily pursuing his work of peace¬ 
fully patrolling in the country east of the Owen Stanleys and 
in the shadow of Mount Yule, its highest-point. 

He is the Revd H. A. Brown, who went out to New Guinea 
for the London Missionary Society in 1938, and in his latest- 
patrol in this vast hinterland of mountains, rivers, and jungle 
has covered over 600 miles. 1 


With nine people from one of 
the primitive churches on the 
coast west of Port Moresby Mi- 
Brown set eff in his canoe. Hav¬ 
ing no watch or clock, he had to 
take his time by the Sun as he 
pushed up the Lake Kamu river. 
His! main food was a kind of 
potted meat contained in six 
kerosene tins, which had been 
enamelled inside and painte'd red 
outside. Turtles’ eggs were also 
plentiful, and occasionally he 
shot a woodpigeon. But on his 
third day out the party passed 
a woman with a pig, and she at 
once, . in true Papuan style, 
offered to roast the whole of it 
for the party. The boys promptly 
dumped their loads and had a 
feast, but Mr Brown preferred 
tea and an orange. 

Light Equipment 

The idea of the patrol was to 
find suitable villages where 
teachers might be placed. The 
party was only lightly equipped, 
carrying food, sleeping mats, a 
spirit lamp, sweet potatoes and 
oranges, twenty pounds of rice, 
and a tin of tobacco for trading. 

It began early to pour with 
rairi, and the boots of the travel¬ 
lers were soon sogged in the 
dank, overgrown jungle. Break¬ 
ing out of this, Mr Brown and 
the party pushed inland to the 
Kunimaipa valley with its pebbly 
river. Mr Brown writes: 

The current was so strong that 
I should have been swept away 
had not Iliala kept a firm hold 
on me, for the water was waist- 
deep and my boots slipped about 
on the stones on the bottom. 
Ten minutes' walk along the 
shore of the river brought us to 
the'Kovio settlement which is in 
a little clearing just off the beach. 
It was an inexpressible delight to 
walk in the open over ' stones 


The Happy Butcher Gives a Party 


Wc take this from a number of 
tlie Johannesburg Star ichich 
recently arrived in this country, 
dated Christmas Eve. 

D. J. Swanepoel, butcher, 
of Linden, gave a party 
today, and everyone was-invited. 
He had ready for his guests 
2500 lbs of cooked meat, hun-> 
dreds of yards of sausages and 
polony, 400 loaves of bread, 
golden cheeses, and kegs of beer 
and ginger-beer. 

Outside .the shop, where an 
orchestra played, were notices: 
December 24. Everyone welcome. 

The Mayor, arrived at. 9 a m 
and had his photograph" taken 
with , the smiling - Swanepoel 
family round him. * 

A butcher for 49 years, Mr 
Swanepoel, who is 63, opened a 
meat market at Linden in 1906. 
It was a small shop. Twenty-five 
years ago!" when his business had 
grown considerably, he and his 
wife roasted a sheep and invited 
anyone who wished to come and 
eat of it. 


The idea was so successful that 
it- has been repeated every year, ■ 
but on a bigger scale. 

“They come*from everywhere,” 
Mr Swanepoel said happily. He 
was busy greeting old friends— 
people who have not missed the 
party for 25 years—and wel¬ 
coming new ones. 

“ Stay all day and have a good 
time,” he called out, waving a 
hand towards the lavish spread 
set out in a barn. With him 
were his wife and five daughters, 
seeing to the comfort of the 
guests. One daughter made the 
native guests specially welcome. 
Some had walked for miles. 
They were taken to a shelter 
near a raw-brick oven on the top 
of which half an ox was being 
roasted. 

Last week it was impossible to 
buy pork at the meat market. It 
was being kept for sausages for 
the party. u 

A bitter enemy in the South 
African War, Mr Swanepoel now 
regards himself as one of Mr 


Winston Churchill's good friends. 
Every year he receives a Christ¬ 
mas message from Britain’s 
Prime Minister. 

Last Christmas Mr Swanepoel 
had printed a large number of 
Afrikaans Bibles, which he gave 
to the guests at his party. 

He sent a Bible to Mr 
Churchill, and in the' fly-leaf 
were -written the signatures of 
his family and friends and the 
inscription : “ We fight together. 
We pray, for each other. May 
this Holy Bible bring us together 
once more and for ever.” Among 
the signatures were, thosti of 
.Mr J. H. Hofmeyr, Minister of 
Education, and his mother. 
Air Churchill sent Mr Swanepoel 
a personal letter of thanks and 
commented with keen pleasure 
on the inscription. 

As his business has grown (if 
is a huge modem establishment 
today) Mr Swanepoel has found 
that he has more than enough 
for his needs. He enjoys giving 
away'what he has to spare. 


and sand, after so many days in 
the jungle. 

I wish I could describe the 
valley adequately. First the wide 
river rippling and sparkling in 
the sunlight; then the wide" beach 
and, beyond, reed grass and trees; 
then the wooded slopes down 
which we had come, and, beyond, 
yet higher hills, densely wooded; 
and then, towering like a wall 
heaven high (the purple mass of 
its truncated summit - half 
wreathed in clouds), Mount Yule. 

A Friendly Welcome 

, The house in the valley where 
the patrol rested had no walls, 
and its roof was thatched with 
sago leaves. Flies swarmed over 
everything. The floor was made 
of slats of palm bark loosely laid 
over the joists. The "house was 
28 feet long and 6 wide, and 
from the roof were hanging 
bows, arrows, spears, bark-cloth, 
and long bamboo tobacco pipes. 

To- find the wild Movoi people 
in their own village was another 
object of the journey. The vil¬ 
lage turned out to be little more 
than a hamlet, with " the 
houses having tiny holes as door¬ 
ways, so that the travellers had 
to crawl in. There are no win¬ 
dows, and the pigs live in the 
house with the .people. But all 
round the hamlet were large 
sweet-potato gardens, and the 
people came out with armfuls of 
sugar cane, piles of beans, and 
tomatoes. The villagers squatted 
round 'and enjoyed watching the 
travellers.. Mr Brown's white 
face, arms, and legs were an 
amazement to the mountain 
people,, 'and his boots a great 
astonishment. He had to allow 
the women and girls to stroke his 
wavy hair, and in one village 
had to carry all the babies in 
turn. 

The last stage of the patrol 
was to the steep head-waters of 
the Akaifu River, where the vil¬ 
lages were stockaded as if wait¬ 
ing for an attack. With clothes 
scaked from wading and per¬ 
spiration," and with boots tied in 
cloth rolls to hefld them together, 
this young man (lately" a student 
in London) pushed on undaunted. 
He noted 800 word's of the Kovio 
language, and made prepara¬ 
tions for establishing small 
mission stations. 

Primitive Habits 

In one village before he got 
back to the coast he saw women 
with dried human bones sus¬ 
pended round their necks. They 
had , been taken, according to 
the local practice, from a corpse, 
and were worn for four years as 
mourning. The primitive habits 
of New Guinea have been- un¬ 
disturbed since human life be¬ 
gan in these mountains and 
jungles, while only an hour away 
by aeroplane the terrible inven¬ 
tions of modern war were blast- 
. ing their way through the moun¬ 
tains. 
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THE BRAN TUB 


Early Riser 


smart little housemaid at 
Deeping 

Declared she had finished her 
sweeping. 

Had breakfast well laid. 

And all the beds made— 

But all in the house- were still 
sleeping! 


TRUANT 

r | 1 HE farmer’s daughter' was 
showing a visitor round when 
she picked up a straying lamb. 
i “ I call this little rascal Ink.” 
“But he's not-black,” protested 
the visitor. " ■ - 

“No, but he’s always running 
from the pen.” . ‘ 


Jacko Prepares Dinner 



J ACKO and Chimp were enjoying themselves. They had made a house in 
a big tree, and had actually fixed a glass window in it to make it look 
more real. “Let's cook some dinner,’’ cried Jacko. When Mother Jacko 
suddenly appeared she was amazed to see Jacko peeling potatoes. 


AWKWARD . 

“ ^yELL, my boy?” asked 
Teacher, looking at the lad 
■whose hand was raised. 

“Please, sir,” said the boy, 
“you have written sojnething on 
my composition, but’ I cannot 
read it.” ' \ 

“Bring it here,”, said Teacher.- 
The boy did so, and the teacher 
carefully examined the red ink 
note at the foot of the page. 
“ H’m, well," he murmured rather 
uncomfortably, “ it says: -A good 
composition, though spoilt by 
bad writing.” 


Dig For Victory 

S~'OME all you people, bring a , 
spade, 

Man and Woman, Boy and Maid. 

Bring your plants and bring your 
seeds, ■ 

And sow to satisfy our needs. 

When you’V'e finished all the 
work 

With spcrde and hoe and garden 
fork, 

Put your shoulder to the wheel, 

Never mind how tired you feel, 

.But sow and plant in tidy rows 

Every good green thing that 
grows. 


The Children’s Hour 


Here are details of the BBC 
broadcasts for Wednesday, April 7, 
to Tuesday, April 13. 

Wednesday, 5.20 Brer Babbit 
and - Brer Doughboy—a group of 
coloured American soldiers will 
sing Negro spirituals, and Corporal 
Boston will read two of the 
famous Uncle Remus stories, 5.55 
Children’s Hour Prayers. ’ 

Thursday, 5.20 The ' Singing 
Princess—a fairy tale from Scot¬ 
land by Lucille Steven. 

Friday, 5.20 Part 8 of The Big 
Six, by Arthur Ransome—Worse 
and Worse; followed by Olive 
Shapley’s Letter from America; 
and Margaret Bissstt in a'short re¬ 
cital of songs by Herbert Howells. 


Saturday, 5.20 Finn the Red— 
’an Ulster legend written and pro¬ 
duced by James Megecan. 

Sunday, 5.20 The Music-Makers 
—Schubert. A revival of a play 
by L. du Garde Peach. 

Monday, 5.20 Farmer Jones—a 
tale about Market Day, written by 
Antonia Ridge; followed by Over 
Hill, Over Dale—songs of the 
countryside sung by the Four 
Clubmen. 5.45 The House at West¬ 
minster, by Megan Lloyd George, 
MP. ■ 

Tuesday, 5.30 Another story 
from Bitty and . the Bears, by' 
Elizabeth , Gorell; Look at the 
Stars—a programme of verse, 
prose, and music, devised by 
Geoffrey Dear'mer. 


Voyage of the Bogey 

JJrolligobond was a bogey. 

The brother of Mulberry Bee; 
And he sailed the American 
Tomberry Boll 
In a tumbler of bilberry tea. 

His sails were of plunvcoloured 
satin, 

His masts were a lucifer"match; 
And he sailed the American. 
Tomberry Boll 

Till he came to the shores of the 
Skratsch. 

He squelched in the mud of the 
Eesby Oosh, 

And plundered the juniper-tree, 
The strawberry beds, and the 
barberry boosll 

In the garden of Mulberry Bee. 

Then he skipped down the beach 
in the moonlight, 

With a handful of berries, and 
laughed. 

And he sailed the American 
Tomberry Boll 
In his silvery, bilberry craft. 

JOURNEY’S END 

fJ^HE Home Guard major ad¬ 
dressed his men at the- end 
of a long route march. 

“You have done splendidly, 
men,” he said. “New, do you' 
think you could carry straight on 
for another ten miles? Any 
man who feels unable to do so. 
fake.three paces forward.” 

The whole company, except 
one man, stepped forward. 

“I’m proud of you, Jones,” said 
the major. “You are the only 
man willing to march a further 
ten miles.” - ’ 

“What!”’ gasped Jones. “Me' 
—another ten miles? Why, I 
couldn’t walk the three paces for¬ 
ward.” . . 

Optical Illusion 

‘ \Y E cio not always see things 
just as they are, for the eye 
plays us many odd tricks. Here 
is one. Look 
very carefully 
at this figure 
and see if you 
lean decide 
which is the 
longer, the 
horizontal line 
at the base ,of 
the half circle 
or the upright 
line beneath 
it. It cer¬ 
tainly looks as 
if the upright line is a good 
deal longer than the other, but 
measure them and see. It will 
no doubt be a surprise to find 
that both , lines are exactly the 
same length. 
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ABSOLUTELY FREE! 


will give you — absolutely freej— the very attractive stamp which the 
1 — LI-"" -.."3 Free Dutch Government in London have iust 

issued (February 1st, 1943) for the Dutch West_ 
Indies islands of Curacao. This extremely hand¬ 
some stamp is in two colours and shows the Dutch 
Flag flying* over the old Fore at Saint Eustatius. 
Three old cannon can be seen ir. the foreground of 
the stamp, while, inset is a portrait of Her Royal 
Highness Queen Wilhelmina of the Netherlands 
(Holland), who is now in London. The Dutch 
Government have told us that no more stamps will 
be available, when present supplies are exhausted. 
This very interesting and historical issue should be 
in every collection. It wiil increase the value and 
interest of any collection^ and you can get this 
stamp from us Absolutely Free by asking to see 
one of our Approval Selection;. Also you must send 
us 3d. in stamps to cover cost of our postages. Only 
one of these Gifts can be sent free to each applicant. 
Write now to : 

WINDSOR STAMP CO. (Dept. CN), UCKFIELD, SUSSEX 



Out of Tune 

Little Billy was taken to bis 
first concert and was much 
impressed by all the pre¬ 
liminaries. At last the concert 
began. 

“Muramie, why does the man 
shake -his stick at the lady?” he 
asked. 

“Be quiet, dear,” said 
Mummie; “he’s the conductor— 
he’s not shaking his stick at 
- her.” 

But Billy was not at all con¬ 
vinced. 

“ Them, why- is she screaming 
so?” he persisted. 

Other Worlds 

Jn the evening Venus and 
Saturn are in the west, and 
Jupiter is in the 
south-west. In 
the ’ morning 
Mars is in the 
south-east. The 
picture shows 
; the Moon as it- 
may be seen at 
9 o’clock. Double' 
Summer Tjme, on Thursday 
evening, April 8. 

In Fairyland 

J met a little elf-man'once 
Down where the lilies,blow; 

I asked him why he was so small 
And why he didn’t grow. 

He slightly frowned, and with 
his eye 

He looked me through and 
through. 

“I’m quite as big for me,” said 
he, 

“As you are big for you.” 

WHAT IS THIS ? 

J flew to Cairo, but I didn’t go 
there; so they sent me back 
because I stopped there, tp/r-a v 

' LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 



Numerical Spelling 
XLLENT—X = 10, 
L=^ 50 , ENT is 
TEN with the 
letters transposed. 

How Old? IS 
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His teeth 
need YOUR 
care- 



Mother, you can do something for 
your child for which he will thank 
you throughout his life. By taking 
proper care now you can ensure 
his having sound teeth when he 
grows up. Dentists advise the use 
of the one toothpaste containing 
* Milk of Magnesia 1 *, which 
corrects acid-mouth — so often 
the cause of- dental d.e'tay. 

The. toothpaste to ask for is 
Phillips’ Dental Magnesia. Train 
your children to use it night 
and morning. - They love its 
pleasant mild flavour. 

Sold everywhere 1 /Id and l/10Jd 
TAKE OLD TUBES BACK TO THE SHOP 

Phillips' 

Denial Magnesia 

'k 4 M ilk of Magnesia * is the trade mark of 
Phillips' preparation of magnesia. 


EVERY CHILD NEEDS A SPRING CLEAN 


Pimples and spots on the face 
humiliate a child and leave nasty 
scars. They are sure signs that 
the bqwels are clogged -with sour, 
bilious poisons which inflame the 
blood. 

For a quick, safe remedy there 
is nothing like ’ California Syrup 
of Figs ’ to cleanse the system 
and purify the blood. Get a bottle 
of ‘ California Syrup of Figs ’ to¬ 
day and give the little one a dose 
at bedtime. In the morning the 
bowels will act perfectly ; gently 
yet thoroughly removing the 
poisonous waste. Continue 
.‘California Syrup of Figs’.for a 
few nights and the skin will be 
clear, fresh, glowing with a 
beautiful healthy colour. Better 
still, you .will see a wonderful im¬ 
provement in the child’s health. 
-For ‘ California Syrup of Figs’ is 



a natural health-giving, invigor¬ 
ating, blood-purifying laxative. ■ 
Many mothers have adopted the 
plan of a dose of ‘ California Sypip 
of Figs ’ once a week. It keeps the 
child -regular, happy and well. 
Doctors, and nurses recommend 
’ California Syrup of Figs.’ Obtain¬ 
able everywhere. 1/4 and 2/6. The 
larger size is the cheaper in the long 
run. Be sure you get ■ California 
Syrup of ’Figs ’ brand. 
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